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FRENCH PRINTS AND DRAW- 
INGS ON EXHIBITION 

On May 16 there will be opened in the 
Print Galleries an exhibition of French 
prints and drawings of the last one hun- 
dred years, which, intended to serve as 
a complement to the Loan Exhibition 
of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
Paintings, will run through the summer 
months. It will begin with Ge'ricault and, 
coming down through the century, will 
terminate with the work of some of the 
more discussed contemporary artists. In 
making the selection of things to be ex- 
hibited, an attempt has been made to 
represent the various artistic modes and 
tendencies of the period, but naturally 
within the restricted space available it has 
proved difficult in many instances to give 
well-known artists as much emphasis as 
perhaps they deserve. This difficulty has 
been accentuated by the fact that it 
is doubtful whether any country within 
an equal number of years has ever pro- 
duced such a volume of printed pictures, 
marked by such decided changes in temper 
or so freely punctuated by masterpieces, 
as did France during the period in question. 
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In view of this it has seemed best among 
the older artists to give more space to those 
in whose work may be discerned the begin- 
nings of the points of view which are most 
prominent in the contemporary develop- 
ment. 

The exhibition will be noticed at greater 
length in the following number of the 
Bulletin. 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 

I HE loan exhibition of impressionist 
and post-impressionist paintings which is 
now on public view in the large gallery of 
temporary exhibitions, was opened May 2 
with a private view for members and will 
remain until the middle of September. 

The beginnings of the impressionist 
movement in painting are found in the work 
of Constable, Turner, and Delacroix. The 
present exhibition goes back as far as 
Courbet, whose brusque unconventional- 
ly played so great a part in opening up 
to modern painting its use of non-heroic 
subject-matter. The Polish Exile, a por- 
trait of Mme. de Brayer by Courbet, has 
never before been exhibited. It was 
painted in Brussels in 1858 during Cour- 
bet's sojourn there, and remained in that 
city until recently. Theodore Duret 
writes of the portrait, "It is a painting of 
rare quality, and for power of expression 
and life perhaps the most successful that 
Courbet ever painted/' 

Manet, the next great figure in the de- 
velopment of modern painting, is repre- 
sented by six important paintings. The 
earliest of these in date is the Street Singer, 
sometimes known as the Woman with 
Cherries. It was painted in 1862 and 
shows Manet's famous model, Victorine 
Meurend, holding a guitar in one hand 
and raising cherries to her mouth with the 
other. In it Manet carried as far as any- 
where the juxtaposition of tones without 
gradation which so deeply shocked artis- 
tic France in the sixties. Other important 
pictures of Manet's early period are Soap- 
bubbles, painted in 1867, arid a portrait of 
the Shakespearian actor Philibert Rouviere 
in the role of Hamlet. Among the greatest 
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of Manet's pictures are those for which his 
sister-in-law Berthe Morisot sat, and Le 
Repos, the most famous among these, has 
been procured for the exhibition. Ex- 
amples of the artist's later work are seen 
in a brilliant still life and in the Promenade 
painted in 1878. 

Novelties and audacities both in ar- 
rangement and in subject were introduced 
by Degas. His favorite subjects, consid- 
ered frivolous or mean in an earlier age, 
delight by their distinguished color and liv- 
ing draughtsmanship. The present ex- 
hibition includes race-course subjects and 
scenes of the ballet, the milliner's shop, 
the bath. The two race-horse pictures 
offer one of the almost endless opportuni- 
ties for comparison with which the exhibi- 
tion abounds. Before the Race, painted 
in 1884, when compared with the Race- 
course of 1 87 1 reveals a more developed 
impressionism, the edges being softened or 
lost in the complex glitter of the out-of- 
doors, while tone, in the sense of rich 
translucence, has given way in large meas- 
ure before the artist's pursuit of color. 
The Museum is especially fortunate in 
having also the early Femme a mi-corps 
and the Interior, painted in 1875 and 
formerly in the Pope Collection. Toulouse- 
Lautrec, whose sarcastic art grew out of 
Degas' drawing, is represented by four 
pictures. 

The painting of Renoir, which gradually 
evolved from the sober painting of well- 
defined forms to the high-keyed impres- 
sionism by which he is better known, is es- 
pecially well illustrated in its earlier phases. 
The twelve paintings shown include the 
Lise, painted about 1867, the Dame en 
Noir, of four years later, and the Garden in 
the Rue Cortot, dating from 1878. 

With the work of the impressionist 
painters of sunlight, the public has had 
opportunities to make itself familiar during 
recent years, and the present exhibition 
therefore includes only six pictures by 
Monet, and by Pissarro about the same 
number, among which are shown an early 
landscape painted in 1872, and a splendid 
figure piece, the Market Place. The Sun- 
day at La Grande Jatte, the masterpiece 
of Pissarro's great pupil, Seurat, was to 



have been included but is not available, 
and its place is being taken by a finished 
study of this picture together with La 
Poudreuse, which further illustrates Seu- 
rat's pointillist handling of light and orig- 
inal sense of design. 

The interest of visitors to the exhibition 
is particularly aroused by important groups 
of pictures from the minds and hands 
of three artists who have within a few 
years attained what now appears to be 
a final and established place among the 
immortals: Van Gogh, Gauguin, and 
Cezanne. The seven paintings by Van 
Gogh date from the great last years of his 
life, when the fever of his neurosis ex- 
pressed itself in writhing flames of color. 
The majestic calm of Gauguin's colorful 
conceptions present the opposite tempera- 
mental expression. The ten paintings by 
him are mostly of Tahitian subjects, but in- 
clude also a panel painted in the American 
tropics and a Brittany landscape painted 
after the artist's first visit to the South 
Seas and revealing their influence in the 
range of tropical color. 

The collection of paintings by Cezanne 
may be said to be the heart of the exhibi- 
tion. In his searching and powerful art 
is the impressionism out of which he sprang 
and the post-impressionism which has 
drawn from his example its impetus toward 
almost mystical seriousness, its struggle 
to seize the inner significance of materiality. 
When the variety of their range is con- 
sidered, these twenty-three pictures here 
brought together must be seen to form the 
most important exhibition of Cezanne's 
work ever assembled, not in number of 
pictures shown but in respect to the vari- 
ous periods of his evolution which are repre- 
sented. Among the works here shown are 
still-life paintings of various periods, in- 
cluding the Vase of Flowers painted in 
1904 and several important studies of 
fruit; two large figure compositions painted 
as early as 1863, later placed as decora- 
tions in the house at Aix; an early self- 
portrait; two portraits of Mme. Cezanne; 
the Peasant Woman, formerly in the Mir- 
beau Collection; a bather of great impres- 
siveness; the Sailor, one of his latest 
paintings; several landscapes, one an early 
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one painted under the influence of Courbet, 
others of the middle time — each picture 
important or interesting in itself and per- 
haps even more interesting in view of the 
powerful influence which Cezanne has 
exerted and still exerts on the younger 
painters. 

The search of Van Gogh and Cezanne 
for the inner significance of objects led to 
the discovery of modified natural forms 
capable of expressing and calling forth 
emotion. This anti-literal purpose has 
been carried to greater length by such dyna- 
mic artists of the present as Matisse, 
Picasso, and Derain. The attempt is no 
longer to capture the appearance of nat- 
ural objects but merely to employ forms, 
forms not outworn by constant usage, as the 
means through which an idea is expressed. 
The exhibition shows Matisse's abstrac- 
tions in nine important and characteristic 
examples, including the Woman Leaning on 
the Arm of her Chair, a large recent In- 
terior, the view of Etretat, and the Span- 
ish Girl. Among the pictures by Picasso 
are a half-length figure of a woman, in 
his earlier style, an interesting landscape 
clear in its silhouettes and pure in color, 
and the Woman Combing her Hair, a 
nude painted about 1905 in the artist's so- 
called pink manner. 

Seven examples are shown of the varied 
art of Derain, including La Fenetre sur le 
Pare, the Pine Tree, and two haunting 
color visions of London from the Thames. 

It remains to mention the one work of 
Puvis de Chavannes, La Normandie, the 
group of Redon's rare opalescent visions, 
and single paintings by those two exquisite 
and almost feminine artists, Bonnard and 
Vuillard, and by Vlaminck and Dufy, mas- 
ters of a vigorous, colorful shorthand. More 
works by the artists chosen for representa- 
tion in the exhibit were in most cases avail- 
able and other names might well have been 
added to the list had space been available 
for hanging a greater number. However, 
it is to be hoped that the exhibition as 
it is presented may give a much-desired 
opportunity to art lovers and to painters 
to study modern pictures owned in this 
city, but not ordinarily available to all. 

H. B.W. 



THE HARVESTERS BY PIETER 
BRUEGEL THE ELDER 

I HE picture reproduced on the opposite 
page was brought to this country in the 
early years of the war and has since been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. 1 
It was then considered to be a work of the 
school of Bruegel the Elder, perhaps by his 
son Jan Bruegel, and it was under this 
ascription that the picture was bought. 

The reproduction gives an idea of the 
impressiveness of its general effect, but the 
greater interest of the work is found in the 
figures as one examines them on the pic- 
ture itself. The character of each person, 
every particular of his appearance, is set 
down in the precise manner of the early 
painters, but with a swiftness of vision 
that seizes the most momentary posture. 
With satire like that of Rabelais, the artist 
shows how the hungry people in the fore- 
ground cram food into mouths already full, 
or drink with great gulps from crocks and 
bowls. One of the party brings to mind 
Lamme Goedzak in de Coster's heroic, 
joyous, and glorious Adventures of Ulen- 
spiegel; he has reached his limit; with 
slipping hose and legs apart he lies flat on 
his back snoring. The boy who fetches 
water up the hill through the path cut in 
the standing grain strains with the weight 
of the heavy jars he carries. Some of the 
mowers are skilful and some clumsy. A 
woman gleaner leans over her sheaf in a 
pose that would have shocked Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, so true and awkward it is. 
Indeed, each of the more than forty figures 
is worthy of most careful attention; each, 
even to the farthest away, is intent on 
what he is doing and the amazing logic of 
the artist's imagination makes plain to us 
every event. 

The possibility that the painting was an 
unknown work by Bruegel the Elder im- 
mediately suggested itself. Jan Bruegel 
rose sometimes to excellence in copying 
his father's pictures, as in the Parable 

*Oil on wood. H. 46J in.; W. 63J in. Its 
former owner was the late P. J. Cels of Brussels, 
who purchased it from Jacques Doucet in Paris 
some time before the public sale of the Doucet 
Collection in 1912. Its pedigree is unknown 
beyond this point. 
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